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1 Morals and Higher Education 
| * 


) Mr. Hutcuins: We are talking today about the most difficult problem 
fo higher education. It is a crucial problem, because it is essentially the 
»roblem of what kind of people we want. Do we want clever people, or 
jlo we want good people? I would like to have both, but, if I have to 
hoose, I will take good people rather than clever people. 


‘ Farner Cavanaucu: That is a very good statement of the problem and 
its importance. And if we may assume that higher education bears some 
Gesponsibility to society, I think that we might think this way: If we 
have a society in which men are extremely intellectual and short on good 
, ill, or if we must choose between the two—a society in which men are 
of good will, the people in the fields and in the factories are striving to do 
their best to give what they should for the money that they are receiving 
ind the employers are trying to think about the betterment of their 
ipeople—if we have to choose between a society of men of good will and 
(. society of intellectual sharps who are short on it, I think that we would 
thoose the society of good will. And it seems even more immediately 
mportant to each individual than his problems. Each person’s problems 
re largely moral problems. The control of fear, the control of pleasure— 
pur inclination to pleasure—are things with which everyone has to 
fleal. Many of the great problems of the world today, and the possibilities 
bf a world society, are going to be determined by what kind of a moral 
tomplexion there is in the people. 


| Mr. Warp: It occurs to me that if we are all agreed that goodness in a 
showdown is preferable to cleverness, then the problem arises for our 
discussion today in that the universities, or higher education, are assumed 
lo be devoted primarily to truth and intellectual training. This raises the 
juestion, then, as to whether they are capable of making any contribution 
(0 moral training or if they are merely contributing to the development 
of this cleverness which we have said is of secondary value. 


Mr. Hutcutns: I have to say that one of the most distressing features 
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of the relationship between higher education and the public in this 
country is the false expectations which are entertained on every han 
about what higher education can do. If you want to get a better job, 1 
you want to acquire the social graces, the thing to do is to get a universit 
degree. It seems to me that neither of these aims is what a university is| 
designed to achieve. 

And the question carries over into the one which we are discussing,; 
Let me put it this way: Good people (we say that we want good people) | 
are those who have good habits. The good habits which are convention-: 
ally referred to as the four cardinal virtues are justice, fortitude, temper- 
ance, and prudence. Now these habits are formed by acts. A man does 
not become just by listening to lectures on justice. He becomes just by; 
doing just acts. A university is a place in which people are instructed 
and in which investigation is carried on. How can a man become just in! 
an institution of that sort? Where is the contribution that an intellectual | 
institution can make to the maintenance of good habits, which means the: 


continuous repetition of good acts and, so far as possible, the elimination 1 
of bad acts? 


Fatuer Cavanaucu: I entirely agree with you; and I think that what: 
we have to ask ourselves is: What can a university do consistent with. 
its end? 


Mr. Hurcuins: Let us take the family and the church. The family is 
responsible for the early moral training of the population. The church, I 
assume, is responsible for its spiritual elevation. If the university is to 
assume those responsibilities, it may not be able to carry them, because 
its aim is intellectual. If it attempts to carry them, the family and the 
church are likely to be weakened, are they not? 


FatHer CavanaucH: They would be weakened in that they would 
abandon their own ends, and the university would be encumbered by 
assuming to itself ends which are not proper to it. 

But we might also assume that there is something that the university 
can do which is consistent with its own end. I think that that is what you 
are asking now. 


Mr. Hutcuins: And that end is an intellectual end. 


FatHer CavanaucH: With that end as an intellectual end, the univer- 
sity can lay an intellectual foundation for the moral virtues. For example, 
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yhe university can properly approach God, with the aid of natural reason, 
fo see whether God is the end of a man’s life. It can also approach the 
j[uestion as to whether there is any access to God through revelation; 
“Qvhether there is a supernatural life, too, besides the natural life. It can, 
} think, make the practice of the moral virtues reasonable in relationship 
fo man’s end, which is God. 


Mr. Hurtcuins: Would ee favor formal instruction in ethics, for 
‘}xample? 

§) Faruer Cavanaucu: I think that I would, by all means, favor formal 
Instruction in theology and in ethics—to investigate the existence of God; 
fivhat God has said to people in theology; and some kind of an intellectual 
(tructure in ethics. 


Mr. Warp: When you say that the intellectual training will supply a 
@oundation for moral training, Father Cavanaugh, I take it that you do 
ynot mean that there is no development of moral habits in a student by 
ihe time he comes to, say, a college. 


) Faruer Cavanaucu: I think that that could be. St. Thomas, and I be- 
Sieve Aristotle, also, said and I think that it is true, that you could incul- 
ate certain habits without any reason for them in the young; but after 
t person begins to reach adulthood and begins to use his reason, he 
thould find intellectual reasons for these habits, or he will drop them off. 


| Mr. Warn: It is in that sense that you would be supplying a foundation 
Bn the forming of behavior by understanding of principles. 


) Farrer Cavanaucu: Yes. I would keep pace in his intellect with his 


Mr. Hurcuins: As I understand what you are saying, it is that good 
habits may be inculcated in the young by compulsion or repetition. But 
Bis a man grows up his reason must concur in these habits, or the habits 


vill be broken. 
® Parser Cavanaucu: That is right. 


Mr. Hutcuins: And in order to be sure, then, that a man who has been 
srought up in the good habits continues in them, that intellectual foun- 
lation must be supplied. You both, as I understand it, see the college or 
he university endeavoring, through its program of formal instruction, 
#o supply that rational foundation, 
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FarHer Cavanaucu: That is right. 


Mr. Hutcurs: But is that all that can be done? I seem to remember a 
phrase of Woodrow Wilson’s that character was a by-product—a by- - 
product of hard intellectual work, well done. 


Faruer Cavanaucu: There is a great deal to that, for in the very’ 
intellectual pracess itself one has to employ the moral virtues. I read, not : 
long ago, in Science magazine a prescription for a research scholar. To» 
my amazement the writer put intellectual virtues in the fourth place. . 
In the first place the writer listed the ability to get along with your : 
neighbor; and this gentleman thought that unless you can get along ° 
with your fellow-beings, on a fair basis, the other members of a research - 
team would suspect you of stealing their ideas and using them for your- - 
self. And he had, as the second requirement, character. He said that a 
person has to put out a great deal of work in order to advance a research 
project and that a man, unless he has character, will slough off on the 
amount of effort he puts into it. And he designated personality as a 
third element—an ability, I suppose, to get along pleasantly with your 
fellow-man. And, then, fourthly, knowledge or intellectual virtues. 


So that this writer there implies the need of the moral virtues even pre-— 


eminently over the intellectual virtues for a research man. 


Mr. Warp: I seem to remember a saying of the German philosopher, 
Herbart, that logic was, for him, the morality of thinking. It seems to me 
that he was there recognizing the same connection which you are bring- 
ing now between moral and intellectual virtues. We have all, in some 
form or another, had the experience of delivering ourselves of a flawless 
argument in discussion with somebody else and concluding that it was a 
moral flaw in the protagonist, and certainly not a flaw in our argument, 
which prevented him from agreeing with us. 


FatHer CavanaucH: That is right. 


Mr. Warp: I would point to one other thing in connection with the. 
direct intellectual work of universities and colleges. It seems to me that 
they constantly have, if the curriculum is properly ordered, an effect on 
the moral growth of the students. That is achieved by means of the inclu- 
sion as the major objects of study in the curriculum of works of genuine 


excellence. So that in addition to, for instance, the theoretical discussion - 


of ethics of which we were speaking just a minute ago, you would supply 
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/examples of virtuous activity presented to the student, grasped by him, 
and presumably having a “Go thou and do likewise” effect on him as he 
understands them. 

| I was thinking in the pagan world of the Crito as presenting the pic- 
iture of the man, Socrates, acting in accordance with principle. The stu- 
dent would learn at the abstract level what he ought to do, but he would 
‘¥see it done in a way in the Crito. 


Fatuer Cavanaucu: And we certainly could propose Christ. 


) Mr. Warp: And the life of Christ and the greatness of his death; or 
@the Crito, showing the greatness of Socrates’ death; or other examples 


Fatuer Cavanaucu: That is right. 


© Mk. Hurcuins: The great English mathematician and philosopher, 
Alfred North Whitehead, once tackled this problem of moral education 
and came out about where Mr. Ward came out. He said that no moral 
j\education was possible without the habitual vision of greatness, as he 
called it, which I take to be just what Mr. Ward is saying. You hold 
i before the student these models or examples. 


Mr. Warp: Whitehead calls them “lures” for feeling. 


Farner Cavanaucu: The most important of all direct influences upon 
ithe will is example. Do you not think so, Mr. Hutchins? 


Mr. Hurcuins: I do. 


Farner Cavanaucu: So that what you do say, Mr. Ward, is of the 
# greatest importance, I think, in the formation of virtue. 


Mr. Hurcuins: Of course, it leads to certain chauvinistic or patriotic 
conclusions on the part of the University of Chicago. It leads us to think 
that we have done something very important in sponsoring, with your 
collaboration, Father Cavanaugh, the Great Books movement in the 
/ country. 

Fatuer Cavanaucu: You are doing the greatest possible service to edu- 
ication in sponsoring them on the adult level and on the university level 
Lor college level. 


) Mr. Hurcurs: Let us suppose now that we are agreed on the indirect 
contributions made by the intellectual training offered in an intellectual 
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institution to the development of good habits. The university is a com- 
munity of professors and students. A great many other things are going 
on there in addition to formal instruction and research. Would you 
gentlemen object if I said that I had a great interest in extra-curricular 
activities from this point of view? 


Mr. Warp: I would be very happy to point out that this is a remark- 
able occasion which I do not propose to let pass. You gentlemen both 
head institutions which survived the recent football season without a 
defeat. And it seems to me that both of you ought to be smoked out on 
this subject of the role of athletics in the extra-curricular life and its 
connection with our topic of morals and higher education. 


Mr. Hutcuins: Speaking for myself and for the University of Chicago, 
I should like to say that we are for athletics. 


Fatuer CavaNnaucH: Wonderful! 


Mr. Hurcuins: We believe that athletics and group sports contribute 
to the formation of the moral virtues. Do you disagree, Father Cava- 
naugh? 


Faruer Cavanaucu: No. I have very little reluctance in saying that I 
do not disagree. But I think that I do lament the fact that varsity athletics 
is not a greater influence in encouraging athletics in the group. I think 
that originally varsity athletics was supposed to spring from the group, 
from the kind of athletics which you have at the University of Chicago, 
and that the University of Chicago and the University of Notre Dame 
would get together, informally, with some of our better athletes in each 
sport and that it would be of little or no consequence who won. 


Mr. Warp: I will bet you would not get up and exchange chairs. 


Fatuer Cavanaucu: I think that there are some little differences now 
as to how they are conducted. But, in general, I agree with you, Mr. 
Hutchins, that the group idea is the ideal one in which to bring out these 
moral virtues—the virtue of courage. There is prudence, let us say, in the 
quarterback. I was edified to see, in one of your latest speeches, an ac- 
knowledgment of that necessity in the quarterback. Certainly in train- 
ing there is that requirement. But it does not do very much good if we 
have a very highly specialized group of athletes, fifty or sixty, as you 
have said many times, who have these moral virtues developed in them, 
and if the whole group pays no attention to participation in athletics. 
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Mr. Hurcuins: That is, we would not condone the present manage- 
ent or operation of large-scale or big-time athletics on an intercollegiate 
ldbasis, but we all feel (perhaps we can even persuade the Dean of the 
(College at the University of Chicago to feel) that athletics for everybody 
@has its moral implications and its moral results. 


Mr. Warn: I have now heard everything. 


Mr. Hurcuins: I have always been struck by an observation of John 
‘WStuart Mill, who also tackled this very difficult problem of the relation 


Ja university is an intellectual undertaking but that it makes very impor- 
Gtant moral and religious contributions. These contributions, he said, it 
ff makes through the pervasive tone of the place. This seems to me a very 
Winteresting and a very difficult conclusion. What causes the pervasive 
fitone of the place is the character of the professors; and this is a subject 
@which I naturally approach with great diffidence. How do you get the 
kind of professors who create the kind of pervasive tone you want? 
i§ Does this not take us into a realm of inquiry into the private lives of the 
§ members of the faculty which is contrary to the principles of academic 
% freedom as they are understood in the academic world? 


9 Farner Cavanaucu: It could, it could. But I should say, though, that 
Jif the good life in a college or a university is desirable, and if the good 
a life is encouraged by example chiefly, and if the pervasive tone is the 
@ most important influence, and if among the influences of the pervasive 
fi tone is the professor, the professor has to be a good influence. 


Mr. Hutcuins: Every professor has to be a good influence? 


Farner Cavanaucu: I would say that that is the desirable thing. We 

i have, at the University of Notre Dame, five hundred professors. Of them, 

# eighty-six are priests, and only fourteen less, or seventy-two, are non- 

i Catholic. But we do pay attention to the religious and moral status of a 
professor. I think that it has to be done. 


Mr. Hutcuins: Then you force me to inquire what you would do in 
this situation: Let us suppose that all the professors who are available for 
a post which you have to fill are either very good scientists and very bad 
men—that is, that all the good scientists are bad men and all the good 
j men are bad scientists. What do you do if you have to fill the scientific 


| post P 
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Farner Cavanaucu: I think that we would have to get another post! 
If you could make it a little more convenient to handle, certainly if you 


had to choose a third-rate intellectual man who was a first-rate moral 


and religious man, I would choose, perhaps, the first-rate intellectual 


man with some sacrifice of the moral and the religious. But I could say . 


that the sacrifice of the moral and the religious should never be too 
serious. But, on the other hand, I do not think that you could choose a 
third-rate intellectual man in a university and really achieve the end of 
the university. 


Mr. Warp: Nobody likes to be rescued by statistics, but I would like ~ 


to remind’ you of what we seem to have agreed upon earlier when we 


were talking about the relation between intellectual work of the college — 


or university and the moral growth of its students. If professors are 
intellectuals, and if there is this positive relation between intellectual 
integrity, the moral virtues, and so on, then it seems to me that there is a 
good statistical chance that the average professor will be a reasonably 
good man. 


Fatuer Cavanaucu: I think so. 


Mr. Warp: The credit agencies, I understand, which cannot afford to 
be wrong about this, tend to agree with the statement. This would rescue 
Mr. Hutchins from having to scrutinize the morals of his applicants. 


Fatuer Cavanaucu: I think that that is very fine, if we can assume 
that. 


Mr. Hurcuins: I am still worried about this problem, Father Cava- 
naugh. I do not know that the statistical form of life-buoy is going to 
get me out. 

Let us vary the metaphor a little bit and talk about apples in the 
barrel. You remember that your grandmother told you that one bad 
apple would spoil the whole barrel. Here we have a community in which 
we want to lead the good life; and we expect to achieve this end by 
intellectual means. But the influence of the one bad apple? (Let us sup- 
pose that he has achieved great distinction in science. I have heard of 
some bad apples who have done so. Fortunately there are none on the 
faculty of the University of Chicago.) What then happens through this 
influence to the rest of the apples in this community? 


Faruer Cavanaucu: I believe that the university has to pursue its end 
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morally, and the university could never say to itself that it has a very 
300d scientist who is spoiling boys and still keep, on moral grounds, the 
i cientist on the argument that he was a good scientist. I do not think that 
t could do it even if the number of boys spoiled were only few, if he 
jivere of that type of professor who would really spoil lives. But, I think, 
dwith Mr. Ward, that there are very few of them who would positively 
ypoil these boys under their influence. 


| Mr. Warp: What has been your own experience, Father Cavanaugh, 
Avhen you have, as I take it, paid some attention to moral and religious 
background of applicants for positions on your faculty at Notre Dame? 
Nhat has been your experience as to the number who might have been 
Hejected on those grounds? 


| Faruer Cavanaucu: Offhand I cannot think of anybody at Notre 
Dame whom we have had to expel | or to remove from the faculty on 


2 Mr. Hurcutns: This is very encouraging to me, but I would like to go 
on and make the problem more complicated if I could. Let us raise the 


: heoretically possible for a man to be good without being religious, it is 
.ot practically possible for a man to be good without being religious. 


@) Faruer CavaNnaucH: That is so. 


Mr. Hurcuins: The flesh is too weak to allow for that expectation. 
If this is so, then it would follow that the university not only has a duty 
% morality to be achieved by intellectual means—and that is difficult 
‘§nough—but the university also has the duty to religion which presum- 
jbly it also has to achieve by intellectual means. Mr. Ward, perhaps you 
isagree on the major premise that there is this important relation be- 
jween religion and morality—but if you agree on the major premise, 
‘Gyhat is the university going to do about religion? 


| Mr. Warp: I would say that it would do with religion intellectually 
§vhat it does with any matter of important human concern. It would give 
} fair and extensive treatment in a well-balanced curriculum. Students 
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have the initial problem in a secular age of taking religion as seriously, 
and of applying the same discipline habits to it, as they might physics, 
psychology, or art. So the first thing which I think a university would do 
would simply be consistent with its practice with regard to these other 
things. 

Mr. Hurcuins: Do you agree with that, Father Cavanaugh? 


Farner CavanaucH: Theology and religion would occupy an impor- 
tant part in the curriculum, or the part which is due to them because of 
their importance. I would say that that is right. But I would say that a © 
university, then, could go further. If it knows that there is a God and 
that this God is going to impart, on certain conditions, grace which will — 
help the students intellectually and morally, it should put at the access of 
the students the means of attracting that grace, which I take it to be an 
attitude of prayer and of self-denial and of the establishment of the habits 
by which a man prays and practices these virtues. 


Mr. Hutcuins: Then, we would say about religion about what we 
said about morality. The university considers religion and theology, as 
it considers morality, in its course of study; it tries to create an environ- 
ment which will support religion as well as supporting good habits 
directly. 


Fatuer CavanaucuH: That is right. 


Mr. Warp: I would stress again the importance for students, who are 
impressed by what their professors are impressed by, of the act by a_ 
faculty of giving serious attention, with the full curricular apparatus 
applied to religion as well as to other human concerns. 


Mr. Hurcuins: In my youth this matter was supposed to be adequate- 
ly taken care of by compulsory chapel. How do you feel about that, 
Father Cavanaugh? 


FatHer CavanaucH: Compulsory chapel is of two kinds. One would 
be physical, in which heavy-booted people would push you in physically. 
And the other is moral, in which you, as a human being, realizing your 
obligations to God, go to chapel, although under compulsion, freely. 
I mean that you go as a free agent, because you think that it is a very 
important thing. I do not think that that, even as moral compulsion, 
should be overused. At Notre Dame we have no compulsion to chapel 
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9, excepting the compulsion which is in conformity with the teachings of 
9 the church. But we put these men, who are all living together, in an 
j, environment, and we try to create the pervasive tone with the help of 
religion where they can practice the sacramental life and do all these 
i things, you see, but do them freely. 


é 


Mr. Hurcuins: But this is dependent upon the initial acceptance of 


5 the faith by the individual. 


Farner Cavanaucu: Anybody who does not accept the faith naturally 
% does not have to, or is not even expected to do it. 


Mr. Hurcurns: Our conclusions seem to be about this, then: We be- 
W lieve that the university has a responsibility to morals. We believe that 
@ this can be discharged through a curriculum which would supply the 
Mintellectual foundations of morality. We believe that it can be dis- 
8) charged through the conditions under which the students live and by the 
activities in which they engage apart from the curriculum. We believe 
® that the pervasive tone of the place is one which should be conducive in 
@ morality. We feel that religion is indispensable as a practical matter to 
Sthe good life. We believe that the university’s obligation to religion is 
Hessentially the same as its obligation to morality. The curriculum would 
Gsupply the intellectual foundations of religious conviction, and the 
activities apart from formal instruction would support religion as well 


as morality. 


MORALS, RELIGION, AND HIGHER EDUCATION* 
By ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 


Chancellor, University of Chicago 


THIS essay is an inquiry into problems that are among the hardest in 
education. I cannot pretend that I have solved any of them. The inquiry 
will take us through some of the solutions that have been offered. If in the 
process it appears that these solutions are inadequate, I beg the reader 
not to despair; for it may be possible to discover solutions that may be 
workable and sound. I believe that higher education can make a unique 
contribution to morals and religion. I do not believe that it can make some 
of the contributions expected of it, and I think that these expectations 
obscure the real purposes and achievements of higher education. The 
object of this essay must therefore be rather more to clear the ground than 
to erect a building. I can regard the building attempted here as at best 
a very modest structure, which will accomplish more than I am entitled 
to hope for it if it serves as temporary shelter to those who may design 
the ultimate edifice. 

The essay uses the words “morals,” “religion,” and “higher education” 
in a definite sense. The sense may be wrong, but it is consistently em- 
ployed. By morals I mean good habits. Good habits are those which are 
good for the organism in question. To know what is good for an organ- 
ism, you have to know the nature of that organism. If man is an animal 
like any other, then there is no reason why we should expect him to have 
habits any different from the other animals. For by good habits we do not 
mean obedience to conventions. That lies in the sphere of etiquette, rather 
than morals, and we are concerned here with morals. 

For example, the Kinsey Report has no moral significance. The Report 
seems to proceed on the assumption that, since man is an animal like any 
other, and since morals are purely conventional, a moral revolution may 
be effected by showing that we do not live according to the conventions 
we profess. To show that men do not live according to the conventions 
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they profess merely shows that they do not live according to the conven- 
tions they profess. It shows nothing at all about what is good for man or 
what is bad for him. The fact that a great many men may be doing what 
is bad for them is neither new nor relevant. A man may change a con- 
vention by getting the leaders of society to join him in breaking it. A man 
cannot change bad to good even if he gets all his fellow-men to conspire 
with him. 

By religion I mean belief in and obedience to God. This may not 
require adherence to a church or creed; but it demands religious faith. 
Faith is not reason, but it is something more than a vague, sentimental 
desire to do good and be good. The problem of faith and reason has agi- 
tated mankind for centuries, and I could not deal with it here, even if I 
knew how. But the kind of religion I am talking about is one that is 
sustained by both reason and faith. We see in St. Augustine’s Confessions 
the way in which a man may come to the sort of religious conviction that 
has meaning. St. Augustine’s conversion followed after tremendous 
wrestling with the intellectual difficulties of Christianity and was pre- 
pared by the conquest of those difficulties. 

By higher education I mean that education which takes place in institu- 
tions beyond the secondary level as secondary education is usually defined. 
I mean the education that is given by the colleges and universities of this 
country. I do not believe that these institutions are properly organized. 
The college should occupy the area now uneasily filled by the last two 
years of high school and the first two years of college, and the university 
should begin its work at the beginning of the conventional junior year in 
college. But for the purposes of this essay I am willing to regard all the 
colleges of the United States as offering higher education. I am willing to 
include all universities, too, even though I believe that a university is a 
place where all professors and all students are engaged in independent 
study, and in this view a true university has not yet arisen in our country. 

We are concerned, then, with what goes on or with what should go on 
in certain institutions, in institutions of a certain kind. And it is impor- 
tant to notice that what goes on or should go on in these institutions is 
severely limited to what can go on in them. What can go on in them is in 
part determined by the age of the students with whom they have to deal 
and by the length of time that they spend in the institutions. At the 
University of Chicago if an alumnus “succeeds” in later life, we take 
the credit for it; if he goes to the penitentiary, we say that he was bad 
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material and should never have been admitted. The President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education sees the student going to college in the moral 
and intellectual state of the newborn babe and graduating four, or even 
two, years later as a mature and autonomous member of society. The 


Commission, like most people who know far less about education, places 


on the educational institution a responsibility for the total development of 
the individual by starting and ending with the wrong assumptions. 

The assumption that a college freshman has no habits is in obvious 
contradiction to the facts of life. The assumption that if he has no habits, 


or, if his habits are all bad, he can acquire in four years a set of good — 


habits that will last all his life is certainly naive. My guess is that eighteen 


is a greater age than we who are past it are willing to admit. It is flattering © 


to us, and it makes our work easier, to feel that our students are children 
who can do nothing and learn little without our help and supervision; 
but to suppose that a boy or girl of eighteen has been unaffected by his 
home and by society is not merely factually inaccurate; it gives higher 
education a false conception of its task and its possibilities; and it must 
contribute to that prolongation of adolescence which is so distressing a 
feature of American life. 

Weare concerned here, then, with what certain institutions can do in a 
certain period of time with certain people of a certain age. And in each 
institution there will be a certain number of these young people, and 
usually a number larger than one per instructor. Rousseau’s Emile con- 
tains some interesting educational suggestions, but it can help us in the 
solution of few of the practical problems that affect an educational sys- 
tem: Emile had a tutor and never went to school. We are discussing what 
can be done in scholastic institutions at a certain level. 

John Stuart Mill faced this question in his inaugural address at St. 
Andrew’s. He said: “No one can dispense with an education directed ex- 
pressly to the moral as well as the intellectual part of his being. Such 
education, so far as it is direct, is either moral or religious; and these may 


either be treated as distinct, or as different aspects of the same thing. | 


The subject we are now considering is not education as a whole, but 
scholastic education, and we must keep in view the inevitable limitations 
of what schools and universities can do. It is beyond their power to edu- 
cate morally or religiously. Moral and religious education consist in 
training the feelings and the daily habits; and these are, in the main 
beyond the sphere and inaccessible to the control of public education. 
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It is the home, the family, which gives us the moral or religious education 

we really receive; and this is completed, and modified, sometimes for the 
better, often for the worse, by society, and the opinions and feelings with 
which we are there surrounded.” 

So Cardinal Newman insisted over and over again that the purpose of 
a university was intellectual and not moral. The utilitarian philosopher 
and the Catholic theologian came to the same conclusion, though perhaps 
for different reasons. To the role of the family Newman adds that of the 
church, which, characteristically, Mill does not mention in his discussion 
of moral and religious education. They both hold that it is beyond the 
power of higher education to educate morally and religiously. Both New- 
man and Mill view the world about them as containing various agencies 
and institutions, each with a purpose of its own. The sphere of the family 
or the church is not the sphere of educational institutions; the sphere of 
educational institutions is not that of the family or the church. 

Mill and Newman were writing in the nineteenth century, when both 
church and family were more effective in their spheres than they are 
today. Would their conclusion be any different now, when, we are told, 
the family is disintegrating and the church is dying? I think not. Even if 
they assumed that the family was going to pieces and the church on the 
way to extinction, Newman and Mill would hardly suppose that the way 
to revive these institutions was to turn over their functions to another 
agency. This could only guarantee the destruction of the family and the 
church. And, if the attempt were made to turn their functions over to the 
educational system, it would guarantee the increasing confusion of that 
agency. If we can find out what the proper function of the educational 
system is, we shall discover at the same time, I am sure, that the perform- 
ance of that function will require all the attention and intelligence that 
the educational system can command. 

Mill emphasizes another point: some phases of human development 
are determined by the impact of society in adult life. In our time the im- 
pact of society, particularly as it makes itself felt through what are called 
the media of mass communication, of which Mill and Newman were 
fortunately ignorant, is, I think, the most important factor in moral and 
cultural development. I do not see how any educational system can be 
expected to cope with the comic book, the radio, the motion picture, the 
slick-paper magazine, television, and the sensational press. The tremen- 
dous skill and the enormous resources available to these moral and cul- 
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tural agencies make them more influential in molding the lives of our 
people than the whole educational system. And even if the educational 
system had more money and more skill, as it certainly should have, there 
appears to be a kind of Gresham’s law of culture, under which bad stuff 
drives out good. Probably because of original sin, human beings seem 
to prefer demoralization to improvement. 

The usual answer to this is that we shall educate human beings to be 
better and to prefer to be better than worse. This seems to me to over- 
look the limited time that the educational system has at its disposal and 
the limited influence that it can therefore have upon the lives of those 
who, even while they are temporarily committed to its care, are soaking 
up through every pore poisons transmitted by every device that the tri- 
umphs of science and technology now make it possible to subject them to. 

An officer of the General Electric Company has lately commented on 
the cultural benefits conferred upon us by television. He said that the 
principal market for television sets was saloons and that therefore the 
contribution of this triumph of science and technology to the advance of 
civilization was more booze, less fresh air, and the same old ball game. 

In A Study of History Mr. Toynbee deals at length with the stumbling 
blocks that have prevented universal free education from ushering in a 
new era of happiness and well-being for Western society. He finds the 
greatest just at this point. He says: “The bread of universal education 
is no sooner cast upon the waters of social life than a shoal of sharks 
rises from the depths and devours the children’s bread under the phi- 
lanthropists’ eyes. In the educational history of England, for example, 
the dates speak for themselves. Universal compulsory gratuitous public 
instruction was inaugurated in this country in a.p. 1870; the Yellow Press 
was invented some twenty years later—as soon as the first generation of 
children from the national schools had come into the labour market and 
acquired some purchasing power—by a stroke of irresponsible genius 
which had divined that the educational philanthropist’s labour of love 
could be made to yield the newspaper-king a royal profit.” 

Mr. Toynbee even goes so far as to imply that the totalitarian state 
is a reaction against “the enormity of the Yellow Press—and of the other 
instruments, like the Cinema, that have since been invented for the same 
lucrative business of making a profit out of the entertainment of the 
masses.” He naturally finds this remedy worse than the disease. In con- 
clusion, he says: “Thus, in countries where the system of Universal Edu- 
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cation has been introduced, the people are in danger of falling under an 
} intellectual tyranny of one kind or the other, whether it be exercised by 
| private capitalists or by public authorities; and if they are to be saved 
| from both of these two almost equally lamentable fates, the only third 
alternative is to raise the level of mass-cultivation to a degree at which 
the minds of the children who are put through the educational mill are 
'} rendered immune against at least the grosser forms of either private or 
| public propaganda.” 
/ We must heartily agree with Mr. Toynbee that it is desirable to raise 
| the level of mass cultivation. From the point of view of Mr. Toynbee’s 
{| aims, universal liberal education, rather than universal schooling, is indi- 
} cated. But to hope that even the best training in criticism can cope with 
the constant storm of triviality and propaganda that now beats upon the 
citizen seems to me to expect too much of any educational system. Such 
“} training should certainly be given, and given to everybody. But an edu- 
cational system cannot reform a society, and Mr. Toynbee is calling for 
nothing less. ; 

I can pursue this subject no further, for that way madness lies. I can 
i only assume that the educational system will continue to do its best in 
|) the hope that some day a sort of mass conversion will overtake our peo- 
i ple, and they will want to be better. If they do not want to be better, the 
educational system cannot make them so. And the educational system 
.| cannot make them want to be so. All it can do is to offer an opportunity 
.| and, perhaps, an example of which those who wish to swim against the 
tide can avail themselves. It is, of course, imperative that this oppor- 
tunity and this example should constantly be held before our people. 

Let us return to Newman and Mill. They do not say that moral and 
religious education is unimportant. On the contrary, they both feel that 
moral and religious education is more important than intellectual edu- 
cation. So do I. The question is not whether moral and religious edu- 
cation is important, but what colleges and universities can do about it. 
No one would favor a nation of highly intelligent and well-trained rob- 
bers, murderers, thieves, arsonists, and forgers. And no one would con- 
tend that knowledge of the arts and sciences automatically leads to the 
development of good moral habits. 

Aristotle said that it is impossible to be wise without being good, and 
impossible to be good without being wise. But this cannot be taken to 
mean that it is impossible to be good without qualifying for the Ph.D. 
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degree. We all know good scholars who are bad men; and I have known | 
some illiterates who looked good to me. Aristotle meant that it is im-- 
possible to be good without being prudent, or practically wise, because : 
the imprudent man does not know how to adjust means to ends; and! 
it is impossible to be prudent, or practically wise, without being good, , 
because the bad man is seeking the wrong ends. Though prudence is a: 
habit of the mind, it seems to me that habit of the mind which higher» 
education is least qualified and least likely to teach. The development : 
of prudence requires long experience and reflection. Aristotle said that: 
young men should not listen to lectures on moral philosophy, because : 
they have had no experience; they would have only the vaguest and | 
most abstract notions of what was under discussion. As I indicated ear- © 
lier, college and university students are likely to be more mature than 
we think they are. They are not blank tablets upon which the teacher 
can write anything he pleases. They have habits, and many, if not most, | 
of them have learned something of religion. But by saying that they are 
more mature than we think they are I do not mean to say they are ma- 
ture. They are not experienced adults. It is hard to disagree with Aris- 
totle’s principle that subjects that require experience do not convey their 
full meaning to the inexperienced. 

For this reason we may lament the low estate of the education of adults 
in this country. Moral and political philosophy, history, and literature 
yield up their full lessons only to those who have had the experience to 
comprehend them. If they are taught to the inexperienced and never 
taught again, they are never comprehended. A boy will read a few plays 
of Shakespeare in high school and never look at them for the rest of his 
life. Shakespeare remains for him a quaint ancient writer who did not 
know how to spell very well, but who has managed to leave us a large 
number of quotations for funeral orations and Fourth of July addresses. 
This does not mean that Shakespeare should not be taught in high 
school. It means that if he is read only in high school, we never get more 
than a fraction of what he has to give us. My favorite illustration is 
Macbeth. When | taught Macbeth to students in a preparatory school, 
it was a blood-and-thunder story. It was a good blood-and-thunder story, 
and one well worth teaching; but it was a blood-and-thunder story still. 
Macbeth can mean to us what it meant to Shakespeare only if we have 
enough experience, vicarious or otherwise, of marriage and ambition to 
understand the issues and their implications. 
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These considerations suggest that the curriculum in our schools and 
colleges is upside down. It is assumed that children are primarily inter- 
ested in the life about them and that subjects dealing with the life about 
them command their attention and enlist their understanding; hence the 
increasing prominence of the social studies in the schools. Nothing in 
my experience suggests that children are more interested in American 
history than in arithmetic and the stories of ancient Greece. Those sub- 
jects which are commonly supposed to be too abstract for the young, like 


| mathematics, grammar, logic, astronomy, and music, are the best sub- 
jects for the young precisely because they are abstract. Their compre- 
| hension requires no experience or maturity. I see no escape from the 
| proposition that subjects that require experience and maturity cannot be 


profitably taught to the inexperienced and immature. 
At any rate it seems to me that higher education probably cannot teach 


| prudence or practical wisdom, that habit of the mind by which we select 


the right means to the end. Nor can it, I believe, teach good habits of 


action. It cannot teach morals. 


The moral virtues are habits, and habits are formed by acts. We can 


; have no assurance that courses in elementary, intermediate, and advanced 


goodness will be followed by good acts. In fact, such courses seem likely 
to induce precisely the opposite behavior. The boarding school in the 
country, and to some extent the college in a small town, may be able to 


| prevent its students from the habitual performance of acts so bad that 


they violate the law or outrage the conventions. But even this oppor- 
tunity is denied the metropolitan university, half the students of which 
live at home, far from the benevolent influence of the dean of men and 
the dean of women. In any event this kind of control must be of the 


most superficial and negative order. It will not do to say that higher 
_ education should try to prevent crime. What we are seeking to discover 


is the means by which higher education can promote the formation of 


good habits; it can hardly hope to do so by courses in how to be good. 


Nor can it hope to do so by means of extra-curriculum activities, at 
least on that industrial or “big-time” scale with which we in America 
are familiar. Under this system a few highly trained but somewhat 


_ underpaid experts go through the discipline and sometimes suffer the 


fate of the gladiators of old while the rest of the college observes their 
conduct on Saturday afternoons in the spirit of a Roman holiday. I con- 
fess I am unable to see what this has to do with morals, religion, or 
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higher education, except as to the experts referred to. They indeed may; 
develop some habits, and some of the habits may be good. The four: 
cardinal virtues are traditionally supposed to be courage, temperance,: 
justice, and prudence; and the athlete may be compelled, in so far as he: 
is an athlete, to give some appearance of them all. 

The courage that is required to meet the shock of a 225-pound steel-- 
worker imported from Gary, and the temperance required at the train-- 
ing table, and the justice required to obey the rules, and the prudence: 
required to select the right means to the end of victory doubtless bear: 
some relation to the courage, temperance, justice, and prudence thatt 
moralists had in mind when they isolated and described the cardinal] 
virtues. But the effect of the activities of the experts on the moral char-- 
acter of the rest of the college must be slight at best. My class never saw' 
Yale win a big game, and it was said of the coach of that time that he: 
had conferred one inestimable moral benefit upon the student body: he: 
had taught them not to bet—or at least not to bet on Yale. I do not de-- 
preciate this contribution; for temperance and prudence would seem to: 
forbid gambling. But this contribution, important as it is, seems to me: 
negligible in contrast to the enormous expenditure of time, money, effort, , 
and interest that went into the acquisition of it. 

Even if extra-curriculum activities had the decisively beneficial influ-- 
ence on character that their devotees claim for them, that would hardly 
help us to answer the question of the special role of higher education. 
in the formation of character; for extra-curriculum activities could be: 
conducted more effectively if there were no curriculum at all. They: 
could be and are conducted in YMCA’s or Boy Scout encampments, at: 
country clubs and among the Campfire Girls. Extra-curriculum activi-. 
ties are not the peculiar property of educational institutions, nor do they 
serve to clarify the peculiar part that educational institutions can play 
in the formation of character. 

Higher education cannot hope to make students good by compulsory 
religious exercises. If a college or university has decided to be secular, 
in the sense that it requires no religious tests of its students or faculty, 
if it wants to appeal to those of no faith, of little faith, and many faiths, 
it cannot compel worship. It may compel attendance; my classmates 
came to morning chapel with overcoats over their pajamas and coughed 
the speaker down. After five years of coughing, compulsory chapel was 
abolished. There was moaning among some of the trustees, alumni, and 
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faculty; but a college cannot have it both ways. It cannot hold itself out 
as secular and then demand that its members go through religious cere- 
monies as a condition of being allowed to continue as members. 

| The great majority of the endowed colleges and universities of this 
country have long since passed from under the control of the religious 
groups that founded them; and public institutions seem required by the 
Constitution to be secular. Yet it must be admitted that religion is of 
the greatest moral importance. If the whole world practiced Aristotle’s 
| Ethics, the whole world would be much better off than it is today. But 
A doubt if any single man, to say nothing of the whole world, can prac- 
tice Aristotle’s Ethics without the support and inspiration of religious 
faith. This Aristotle himself seemed to recognize; for the ideal man 
whom he holds up to our admiration is one who is almost divine. The 
modern critic is inclined to scoff at the Aristotelian dictum that men 
are rational animals. It is no longer fashionable to refer to the rationality 
‘of man. But Aristotle was saying not merely that men are rational but 
also that they are animal. Because men are animal, because the flesh is 
weak and life is hard, the moral virtues cannot be consistently practiced 
-without divine aid. 

Metaphysics and what is called natural theology deal with the ulti- 
/mate questions. But intellectual history reveals nothing so clearly as their 
inadequacy for the task. The existence and nature of God, the character 
cand destiny of the human soul, and the salvation of man are problems 
that remain obscure in the light of natural reason. Or consider human 
life without religion and history without providence. A perfect theory 
sof democracy can be made out of the metaphysical and ethical writings 
of Aristotle. But as he himself did not have the fortitude to follow his 
'premises to their conclusions and admit all men to participation in their 
‘own government, so it is improbable that the practice of democracy now 
or in the future can be achieved merely by the demonstration of its 
reasonableness. Men, simply because they are men, are unlikely to find 
within themselves the power that can bring the good life and the good 
state to pass. As Reinhold Niebuhr pointed out in his Gifford lectures, 
all anthropocentric ethical doctrines fail at this point: they overlook the 
fallen nature of man and assume that without grace he can reach a ter- 
restrial end to which, almost by definition, no being with such a nature 
can ever attain. 

No one could have been more conscious of the dependence of morals 
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upon religion than Cardinal Newman, and it was he who said that th 
purpose of a university was intellectual, not moral. Our question is nod 
whether religion is indispensable to the good life, but whether the edu. 
cational system can give us everything that is indispensable to the gooa 
life. If a college cannot make its students religious, it cannot, to tha: 
extent, make them good. 

Why cannot higher education make its students religious? Why cz car 
it not exact a ehsian commitment from all entering students and apply, 
religious tests determining or affecting their progress through and grad} 
uation from the institution? Why can it not insist that all members o7 
the faculty shall be members in good standing of Christian churches ancl 
shall perform their religious duties with the same regularity and oblii 
gation as they now perform their teaching duties? : 

Perhaps a college could do these bie but it would be unfortunate 
if it did. Faith is one of the theological virtues; it may be deserved, but 
it is not earned. It is a gift of God. Phase who have been denied this gift 
should not be denied educational opportunities. 

As to the professors, let us imagine that the college or university has a 
choice between a man who is a third-rate historian or physicist but ar 
ardent believer and one who is a first-rate historian or physicist and am 
atheist. Which should it choose? I approach this question with some 
diffidence, for I am not at all sure of the answer. John Stuart Mill had 
an answer. He said: “The moral or religious influence which an uni- 
versity can exercise, consists less in any express teaching, than in the 
pervading tone of the place. Whatever it teaches, it should teach as pene- 
trated by a sense of duty; it should present all knowledge as chiefly a 
means to worthiness of life, given for the double purpose of making 
each of us practically useful to his fellow-creatures, and of elevating the 
character of the species itself; exalting and dignifying our nature.” 

Mill says that the moral and religious influence of a university consists 
in its pervading tone. If the pervading tone is moral and religious, moral 
and religious influence will follow. But how is the pervading tone set? 
The pervading tone of higher education must be set by those who guide 
its destinies and teach its students. If they are moral and religious, the 
tone may be that which Mill would like to hear. If they are not, the tone 
may be something else altogether. 

Since we are agreed that it is more important to be good than to be 
intellectual, and that it is hard, if not impossible, to be good without 
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‘being religious, and since we want higher education to exert a moral 
and religious influence through its pervading tone, it would seem to 
follow that men should not be appointed to the faculties of colleges and 
‘universities unless they are moral and religious men. Yet we know that 
‘every day men are appointed to faculties after a most painstaking inves- 
tigation of their intellectual attainments, but without any inquiry into 
their moral habits or their religious beliefs. I do it every day myself. We 
ido not ask whether the prospective appointee is afflicted with scientism, 
/ skepticism, or secularism. We do not request him to state whether he 
believes in God or whether or not he thinks morals are indistinguishable 
‘from the mores and are relative, like the mores, to time and place. We 
}ask what his training has been, what his record was, what his publi- 
cations are, and what are the prospects of his publishing any more. We 
ask, in short, whether he has discovered any truths in his specialty, and 
whether he can be expected to seek for and, perhaps, discover additional 
truths. It would be regarded as an impertinence in a secular institution 
to ask a prospective faculty member about anything outside his specialty, 
unless, of course, rumors of flagrant immorality likely to embarrass the 
college had reached the president’s ears. These would have to be in- 
' quired into and all fears on this score set at rest. But everybody would be 
shocked at the suggestion that it is proper to investigate a man’s beliefs, 
or to ask what, if anything, he stands for. 
_ Itis perfectly fair for higher education to say that its aim is the pursuit 
_and transmission of truth. For this purpose the institution is divided into 
departments, subdepartments, and subsections of subdepartments. The 
assumption is that nobody can discover the whole truth but that by a 
collective effort on the part of specialists in many fields the institution 
_as such may get closer to the whole truth than any single individual. 

The reason it is perfectly fair for a college or university to say that its 
aim is the pursuit and transmission of truth is that in our society only 
these institutions have this aim. So Mill said of morals and religion: 
“What is special to an university on these subjects belongs chiefly, like 
the rest of its work, to the intellectual department. An university exists 
for the purpose of laying open to each succeeding generation, as far 
as the conditions of the case admit, the accumulated treasure of the 
thoughts of mankind.” 

In this view a college or university is a place where people think. And 
the test of all its work, the test of the work of professors and students, 
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the test of every course and every research project is: how much thoughtt 
does it require? But can this be all? Does this mean that as long as there: 
is thought it makes no difference what is thought about, or are some: 
things more important to think about than others? 

The practices of higher education in America do not conform to the: 
views of Mill, to say nothing of meeting the further question I have: 
raised concerning the relative i importance of things to be thought about.. 
The three types of curriculum current in this country may be called the: 
life-activities centered curriculum, the student-interest centered curricu-- 
lum, and the professor-interest centered curriculum. The life- activities 
centered curriculum is exemplified by the course of study of a women’s i 
college, which is based on a job analysis of the diaries of 323 mature: 
women. The categories of the activities of these women constitute the : 
structure of the college curriculum, although women, perhaps, ought to 
do and may even be doing things that these mature women did not do. 
The student-interest centered curriculum, apparently on the theory that 
it is hopeless to try to understand education or to figure out what an 
education should be, simply takes the expression of interest on the part 
of the student as revealing what he should study, for who knows what 
he should study, anyway? The professor-interest centered curriculum is 
the more usual variety. Each professor and each department want the 
whole time of the student so that he can be thoroughly trained in the 
professor’s or the department’s specialty. Since it is obviously impossible 
for the student’s whole time to be spent in this way, the curriculum is 
determined by a process of pulling, hauling, and logrolling; and finally 
emerges as a sort of checkerboard across which the bewildered student 
moves, absorbing from each square, it is hoped, a little of something 
that each professor or each department has to offer him. 

None of these courses of study has any necessary connection with 
thinking. The activities of mature women may have had little to do 
with thinking. Some students may not be interested in thought. And 
I have heard of professors and departments who believed that their func- 
tion was to cram their students with information. It is hard to contem- 
plate such courses of study without agreeing with Henry Adams, who 
said, “The chief wonder of education is that it does not ruin everybody 
concerned in it, teachers and taught.” 

If we insist that colleges and universities should be devoted to think- 
ing, and if we insist that they should, if possible, think about important 
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things, we may perhaps find the way in which higher education may 
make its unique contribution to morals and religion. I take it that most 
of our educational institutions are and must remain secular, in the sense 
‘that they are not controlled by any church and are open to everybody 
regardless of his religious faith or lack of it. But there is another kind 
of secularism that besets the higher learning in America, and that is 
secularism in the sense in which we say that religion is insignificant, it is 
outmoded, it is equivalent to superstition. This kind of secularism higher 
education can and should repel. If a college or university is going to think 
and to think about important things, shen it must think about religion. 
It is perhaps not necessary that all the faculty should be religious; it is 
necessary that most of them, at least, should take religion seriously. 
The same is true of morals. If a college or university is to think and 

think about important things, then it must think about morals, for we 
have admitted throughout that morals are most important. It may not 
be necessary that all the faculty should be good; it is necessary that most 
of them, at least, take goodness seriously. 
__ If we grant that the purpose of higher education is to think and to 
think about important things for the purpose of learning as much of 
the truth as possible about these things and transmitting it to each suc- 
iceeding generation, we see immediately that certain moral and religious 
consequences follow. In the first place, higher education then supplies 
ithe intellectual foundations of morals and religion. This is a contri- 
|bution of the first importance, and it is, I believe, a contribution to morals 
jand religion that only higher education can make. 
| As to religion, I need only refer again to St. Augustine to make the 
(point that the resolution of intellectual difficulties seems to me, if not 
inecessary, at least highly desirable as a prelude to or concomitant of re- 
\ligious faith. As to morals, habits are so much a function of the circum- 
stances under which they were formed that we can have little assurance 
of their continuance in other circumstances unless the person who has 
ithe habits knows why he should retain them. As habits are formed by 
acts, they are broken by the cessation of these acts or by the continued 
iperformance of conflicting acts. The child carefully nurtured in good 
|habits that he practices without comprehending the reasons for doing so 
lis likely to fall from grace when he casts off the parental apron strings. 
The serious consideration of the intellectual foundations of good habits 
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should supply him with the conviction he needs in order to keep up it 
adult life the good work begun in childhood. 

The curriculum, then, should include the knowledge and understand: 
ing of the principles of morality. It should include both natural ana 
sacred theology; for how can a man call himself educated who does noz 
grasp the leading ideas that since the dawn of history have animatec 
mankind? The institution must be committed to taking morality anc: 
religion seriously. This commitment involves a third: if the object 0: 
higher education is the truth, then, in order to take morality and ret 
ligion seriously, the institution must believe that there is some truth ane 
some discoverable truth about morality and religion. According to the 
dogmas of scientism, skepticism, and secularism there is no such truth: 
If there is truth at all, it is truth discoverable in the laboratory, by wha: 
is called the scientific method. I recently heard a minister of a Protestan: 
church state at a public meeting that no man could tell whether a giver’ 
act was right or wrong. I replied that he was a moral relativist, thinking 
that he would be so stung by this reproach that he might reconsider hii 
position. Instead he proudly answered, “Of course I am a moral rela 
tivist,” as though to say that anybody who is not a moral relativist is ar 
unenlightened, unscientific, medieval reactionary. 

We should all admit, I suppose, that a moral act is one performec 
in the right way under the right circumstances; but the notion tha: 
under some circumstances it could be right, for example, for one mar 
to kill another with malice aforethought must mean that there is ne 
difference between good and bad, between right and wrong, that there 
is no moral law and there are no moral principles that higher education 
can take seriously. It must mean that there are no morals; there are only 
the mores; and there is no religion; there is only superstition. If highe: 
education is to take morality and religion seriously, it must repudiate 
these dogmas; for the truths of morality and religion never have beer 
and never can be discovered by experiment or by any allegedly “scien 
tific” means. Morality and religion cannot be taken seriously unless the 
possibility of attaining truth by philosophical inquiry and by revelatior 
is admitted. It is necessary to believe that philosophy is something mort 
than VOUS and that it is possible to be rational and religious at the same 
time.” 


1 Cf. the report of O. H. Malik, vice-chancellor of the University of the Punjab to th 
Preparatory Conference of University Representatives, published by UNESCO (Pari: 
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By the commitments to which I have referred, higher education may 
directly contribute to the formation of character. The indirect contri- 
butions it may make are, perhaps, almost as important. These are the 
oral by-products of its intellectual work. The life of learning requires 
ithe support of the moral virtues; and an arduous academic career must 
itend to develop those virtues. Without courage or fortitude no one can 
long stick at the painful task of thinking and studying. Without temper- 
ance no one can resist the momentary pleasures and distractions that 
interfere with study. Without at least some rudimentary sort of pru- 


dence no one can allocate his time and plan his work so as to make the 
most of his academic opportunities. Without justice, which involves a 
right relation to one’s teachers and fellow-students, no one can conduct 
jaimself in the academic community in a way that respects the rights of 
rhe mind. I might add that as the student owes a debt of justice to his 
teachers, so his teachers owe a debt of justice to him, which they do not 
discharge by regaling him with last year’s lecture notes. 3 

The first obligation of an intellectual institution is to set high intellec- 
tual standards and to insist on good intellectual work. There is some- 
ching in Woodrow Wilson’s remark that character is a by-product—a 


11948), pp. 132-33. “The main reason why Moslems wanted to divide the subcontinent of 
‘india was to establish a state in which they could live and work in accordance with the 
islamic way of life. It is, therefore, natural that the Government of Pakistan has now de- 
ided that the educational system shall be inspired by Islamic ideology and shall, among 
jther characteristics of Islam, emphasize the true Islamic principles of universal brother- 
hood, social justice and toleration. The universities have accepted this decision which, I 
lieve, is one of the most important in the history of modern education. It does not mean, 
lnowever, that the universities will be content only with instituting faculties of theology in 
lwhich the principles of Islam will be taught and investigated. What it does mean is that 
‘he universities will endeavour to re-examine the entire field of knowledge, in so far as it 
hffects, or is affected by, the Islamic religion. Its purpose is to assure that the student has 
‘ull benefit of the Islamic point of view in his study of all the various branches of learn- 
ng. He will, of course, be free to choose it or reject it, but it will be the duty of the uni- 
versities to see that the Islamic point of view is not ignored....I am conscious of the fact 
hat the intellectual climate of today is averse to religion, at least in its revealed form, and 
shat we in Pakistan are running a great risk of being regarded as mediaeval and reactionary 
yecause of our desire to integrate education and religion.... The differences of outlook 
yetween Islam and modern civilization are not over the scientific progress of man, but 
pver the purposes of human life and the way in which such life should be lived if its ulti- 
nate purposes are to be achieved. A clear knowledge of these purposes of human life and 
xf the ways and means for their realization is, according to the Islamic view, the finest 
xoal of higher education. We regard education to be incomplete, or even dangerous, if it 
/s not illuminated by the spirit of religion.” 
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by-product of hard work well done.” The indirect contribution of highe: 
education to morals cannot be made if educational institutions confes 
academic recognition on those who have done little more for four year: 
than sit out their time. Habits of industry, habits of initiative, habits o 
tolerance, and habits of independent judgment can all be promoted by 
the course of study itself and by the methods by which the educationas 
process is carried on. : 

If the bulk of the instruction is given by lectures, if the duty of thi 
student is to take notes on lectures and to read textbooks, memorizing: 
material to be regurgitated on the examinations given by the teaches 
who has taught the course, he may develop the habit of memory an« 
the habit of studying the prejudices or curves of those whose favor hi 
hopes to win. The first of these is a good and important habit, though 
perhaps not the best or most important of the intellectual virtues. The 
second is a habit valuable to salesmen, advertising men, college presi 
dents, and others who spend their lives trying to get something from 
other people. But it is a habit into which most Americans seem to fal 
naturally; they do not need to go to college to get it. The value of thw 
discussion method of instruction, of demanding a great deal of inde 
pendent work from the student, and of a system of external examina 
tions that requires study of the subject rather than the teacher, is that the 
habits of action, as well as the habits of thought and knowledge, formes 
by these means are closely analogous to, if they are not identical withr 
the four cardinal virtues. : 

I should add that there is a certain moral failure on the part of an edu 
cational institution that does not try to make its work something othe: 
than the accumulation of miscellaneous credits; for it seems unjust te 
expect the student to work hard on trivial, irrelevant, incoherent, anc 
meaningless material. The vice of the adding-machine method of edu 
cation is that it has a way of making even important subject matter seem 
trivial, irrelevant, incoherent, and meaningless. 

There is a certain moral failure, too, on the part of an educationa: 


2“T hear a great deal about character being the object of education. I take leave t! 
believe that a man who cultivates his character consciously will cultivate nothing excep 
what will make him intolerable to his fellow-men....Character...is a by-product. I 
comes, whether you will or not, as a consequence of a life devoted to the nearest duty, an 
the place in which character would be cultivated, if it be a place of study, is a place my 


study is the object and character the result’? (address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
Yale University, 1908). 
| 
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institution that does not allow the student to make his own the treasure 
of the accumulated thoughts of the race. So the failure of the elective 
system was a moral failure. The official historian of Harvard said of 
President Eliot that he had defrauded the Harvard students of their 
cultural heritage. The failure of vocational education is of the same 
variety: in the name of a specious commercial or industrial dexterity 
it cheats the student out of his place in the stream of human history. 
An educational institution should be a community. A community 
must have a common aim, and the common aim of the educational com- 
munity is the truth. It is not necessary that the members of the edu- 
cational community agree with one another. It is necessary that they 
communicate with one another, for the basis of community is communi- 
cation. In order to communicate with one another, the members of the 
community must understand one another, and this means that they must 
have a common language and a common stock of ideas. When I was in 
college under the elective system, I could communicate, since the seating 
larrangement was alphabetically determined, only with Hadden about 
English history, with Holden about constitutional law, with Hosmer 
jabout organic evolution, and with Heffelfinger about Tennyson and 
Browning. I was cheated, not only out of my cultural heritage, but also 
jout of my place in the contemporary cultural community. Any system of 
‘education that is based on the training of individual differences is fraudu- 
lent in this sense. The primary object of education should be to bring out 
jour common humanity. For though men are different, they are also the 
isame, and their common humanity, rather than their individual differ- 
yences, requires development today as at no earlier era in history. 
, How, then, can higher education escape dogmatism, narrowness, the 
invasion of academic freedom, and failure in its proper intellectual task 
and still do its duty by morals and religion? A possible answer lies in 
ithe Great Conversation. The Great Conversation began with the Greeks, 
ithe Hebrews, the Hindus, and the Chinese and has continued to the 
ipresent day. It is a conversation that deals, perhaps more extensively 
than it deals with anything else, with morals and religion. The questions 
of the nature and existence of God, the nature and destiny of man, and 
the organization and purpose of human society are the recurring themes 
of the Great Conversation. 
There may be many ways in which a college or university can con- 
tinue the Great Conversation, but it would seem offhand that one of the 
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best ways is through the reading and discussion by all the students oft 
the books in which the Great Conversation has been carried on by the« 
greatest men who have taken part in it. 1 emphasize discussion because 
of the contributions that this method makes to the moral and intellectual 
habits we desire; and I emphasize reading and discussion by all the stu 
dents and faculty because in this way the formation of a community cane 
be advanced. To continue and enrich the Great Conversation is the ob- 
ject of higher education. | 

The Civilization of the Dialogue is the only civilization worth haviaed 
and the only civilization in which the whole world can unite. It is, there 
fore, the only civilization we can hope for, because the world must uniter 
or be blown to bits. The Civilization of the Dialogue requires communi- 
cation. It requires a common language and a common stock of ideas. 
It assumes that every man has reason and that every man can use it. It 
preserves to every man his independent judgment and, since it does so, 
it deprives any man or any group of men of the privilege of forcing thein 
judgment upon any other man or group of men. The Civilization off 
the Dialogue is the negation of force. We have reached the point, in: 
any event, when force cannot unite the world; it can merely destroy it. 
Through continuing and enriching the Great Conversation higher edu- 
cation not only does its duty by morals and religion; it not only performs 
its proper intellectual task: it also supports and symbolizes the highest 
hopes and the highest aspirations of mankind. 


What Do You Think? 


. What really shapes moral values and good habits in American life? What 
is the role of the family and its responsibility for moral values and the 
development of character? What is the influence of the church and 
organized religion in this country today? Should the universities and 
colleges assume a responsibility for morals? Is it possible to teach people 
to be good? 


. What is the relation between higher education and morals? Can we 
fairly expect the universities to teach people to be moral when their pur- 
pose is to train the mind? How would you define “morals”? How can 
higher education best supply the intellectual basis for the moral virtues? 


. How, then, can higher education contribute to moral training? What 
types of subjects should be included? What kinds of materials and ex- 
amples should be taught? How do you study morals? Do you agree that 
education is a moral activity? 


. What can a university do about religion? What part of the curriculum 
do you think the teaching of religion and theology should occupy? Should 
they be required subjects? Should universities and colleges have com- 


pulsory chapel? 


. How can a university best insure a general tone which is conducive to 
the maintenance of good habits and the growth of character? How can 
higher education assume a responsibility for morals and religion and 
avoid narrowness, dogmatism, and the invasion of academic freedom? 
Should prospective professors be queried about their religious and moral 
beliefs, for example? 


. What part can extra-curricular activities on the campuses play in the 
building of good moral habits? Can they create and build moral values? 
What is the place and usefulness of amateur athletics, for example? What 
is the value of group activity in building morals? 
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The following comments are representative of the views expressed by the Roun 
Taste audience on “The Rape of Culture,” broadcast on January 8, 1950. 


* 


People Satisfied 


I tuned into the latter half of your 
program. I have been greatly interested 
in the subject in question, disliking 
most of the programs offered over tele- 
vision. My husband contends that the 
public is going to receive the kind of 
entertainment which is most profitable 
to the sponsor. Is it possible that a ma- 
jority of the people are satisfied with the 
awful programs we are offered now? 
It seems that only a few express dis- 
content, and I am most certainly one 
of them.—A listener from Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Pungent Analysis 


Residents of Washington may well 
apply the pungent analysis made in 
your discussion to the situation of radio- 
infested streetcars. No more meditation, 
no more study or reading. We must 
submit to weather reports, repeated 
every few minutes, news “highlights” 
(preferably sensational), “bargains” of 
the day, and “music.” “Papa knows 
best” is a mental attitude difficult to 
train out of aggressive policymakers!— 
A listener from Washington, D.C. 


Constructive Thinking i 
The University of Chicago Roun: 
TaBLE is one of the outstanding pro. 
grams of its kind. I find it varied in in 
terest, stimulating, and encouraging ta 
constructive thinking. Today’s disc 
sion of culture was most interesting an 
an example of what I mean. I am happy 
to be included as one of your regul 
listeners—A listener from Los Angeles: 
California. 


Contribute Much 


It was an unusually good discussion 
and will contribute much toward a re: 
direction of radio programs, moviesé 
etc., it is to be hoped.—A listener from 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Undermine Morals 


We always listen to your programs 
and think they are very interesting. | 
think the subject yesterday is some: 
thing that has been bothering me. | 
feel that the murder stories on the radic 
and the movies and the comic strips ar 
bound to undermine the morals of : 
children and adults—A listener fro 
Evansville, Indiana. 


d—A listener 


’ 


y to meet ae pecans? Gf ee OR Fete 

era. All that’s needed _ “Highest Value ‘ ae at 

should like to have some — I found your discussion today on 

in such a movement. for the sake: “The Rape of Culture” of the highest i 

m great. -grandchildren and for colic and excellence. I would like to 

ngsters all over the world, in fact, havea printed copy of it—d listener 

ou were recruiting soldiers for bat-_ from Jacksonville, Ilinois. 

He, I'd enlist—A listener from } Wash-— : ; 

on, D. C. a ee oe 
= Informative cs 


eo ce ‘I wish to thank you for a most in- 
ess Appreciation : formative presentation of the “rape of — 
ked your broadcast on present-day culture.” I would like to study and read — 
e. And I wish to express my ap- the printed pamphlet.—d listener from 
tion for the University of Chicago C/icago, Illinois. ‘ 
D Taste program. It is gratifying 
w that educational and university- ; : ; : 
d programs are gaining an-ever Effective Presentation Ce a eee 


asing and appreciative audience in I found this particular program to 
: y’s culture. The trend of more and _ be most informative. I believe that your 
re adult educational facilities which participants presented the case against ae 
10w being widely given and grate- _ a mass and uniform culture very effec Se 
received is one of the brightest tively —A listener. from Chicago, Wie tain 
es which is now becoming a reali- nos. : aoe 
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